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GoBoston 2030 vs. Regional Transportation Realities 


Boston’s transportation master plan, GoBoston 2030, is one of six 
citywide planning “processes” underway, the results of which are 
supposed to feed into the Imagine Boston 2030 master plan. The 
18-month planning process began in January 2015 and will con- 
clude with a Vision Framework & Action Plan released in summer 
2016, according to the website goboston2030.org (note: website is 
not up to date and implies “voting” on scenarios is still happening). 
To date, the Boston process has been dominated by compiling 5,000 
of “questions” (“Will the bus fare be cheaper in the future?”; “Will 
there be flying bikes?”) and 3,300 policy and project ideas. Four 
“futures” were presented in the spring and the public was asked to 
vote: Go Local, Go Crosstown, Go Regional and Go Tech. But be- 
yond the Vision Framework released in late 2015 that includes less 
than a half page about projected conditions influencing transpor- 
tation in 2030, there has been nothing for the public to use to help 
think about what transportation will be needed in 2030 to inform its 
“vote.” 

Some critiques of GoBoston 2030 are similar to that of the new 
Boston Creates cultural plan: the plan is too general and based 
toomuch on public “visioning,” with goals lacking specific imple- 
mentation and action plans. For example, GoBoston’s goal of the 
reducing the current Boston 40.6% drive-alone mode share by half 
has no proposed policies or projects by which to accomplish that 
goal. And in terms of GoBoston 2030 being integrated with the city- 
wide plan, it appears this will be a challenge. The July 2015 McK- 
insey and Co. analysis of the BRA planning function suggested a 
greater role for the master planning team as regards transportation, 
but it is not apparent this is happening. The neighborhood rezoning 
efforts in a few areas are not looking at the transportation implica- 
tions of proposed rezoning. 

In contrast to GoBoston 2030's products released to date is A Bet- 
ter City’s June 2016 report on Greater Boston’s infrastructure, “State 
of the Built Environment,” prepared with Northeastern University’s 
Dukakis Center for Urban and Regional Policy. The first report of 
its kind, it is modeled after the Dukakis Center’s highly regarded 
“Greater Boston Housing Report Card.” The report methodically 
reviews existing population, employment and infrastructure assets; 
analyzes projections for the region in 2030; and describes the “pro- 
jected future infrastructure demand” — what the region will need to 
accommodate population and job growth over the next 15 years. 


From “State of the Built Environment” June 2016 
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With the existence of these two analyses of future transportation 
needs, Bostonians will be evaluating futures presented by A Better 
City and GoBoston in the coming months. 


Key issues: 

* GoBoston focuses on “tweaking” the present transportation sys- 

tem with little discussion of where new capacity is needed to 
accommodate growth. 

* Few big, transformative projects. 

* Besides a paucity of roadway improvement projects perhaps 
indicating a policy shift away from addressing roadway con- 
gestion and deterioration, no major explicit policy shifts. 

* So far GoBoston has no “radical” proposals that have actually 
been implemented elsewhere in the world (convert the down- 
town core into a pedestrian zone with electric vehicles; add new 
roadways and discontinue others; new subway line(s); charge 
daily access fees within the center city; no car use on certain 
roadways on weekends; grade separation for pedestrians at ma- 
jor transit stations and other major pedestrian locations, etc.) 

A Better City report focuses on the Pa 
projected 17.5% population growth in — 
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bor force (2010-30) and what it means 
for moving people. Findings: 
¢ The projected growth will increase 
auto and truck traffic about 5%; put | 
14,000 more riders on subways, 
11,000 on buses and trolleys; and 
1,000 more daily commuter rail riders. 
* Greater Boston’s infrastructure is “generally at capacity” be- 
cause it has absorbed more than 330,000 residents since 2000. 
¢ The report states, “...we must recognize the full extent to which 
we have to add to Greater Boston’s built environment...” to 
meet the needs of the growing population and economy. 
¢ Time is short to met demand in 2030 and suggests land use and 
zoning strategies now could reduce travel demand. 
* Planned transit-oriented development around stations could 
further burden the subway system. 
Moving from plan to implementation is always a challenge. 
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Management consultant 
Peter F. Drucker said, 
“Plans are only good in- 
tentions unless they im- 
mediately degenerate into 
hard work.” The coming 
year will put this warning 
to the policy makers. 
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Sources: U.S. Census Bureau American Community Survey (2010); MAPC Stronger Region Projection (2010-2030) 


Boston Bridges are Falling Down 


Long Island Bridge, connecting Long Island to the mainland, was 
demolished in 2015 because of danger of imminent collapse due to 
lack of maintenance. No plans to rebuild have been announced. 
Longfellow Bridge, connecting Boston and Cambridge, was built 
in 1906 and suffered from benign neglect until the deterioration be- 
came so severe that a complete makeover had to be done. Original- 
ly sched- 
uled ~— for 
two years 
and a cost 
of $255 
million, 
it is now 
scheduled 
to take 
four years, 
with com- 
pletion in 
2018. No 
new cost 
estimate is available. On completion the bridge will have two south- 
bound and one northbound traffic lanes with two MBTA Red Line 
tracks in the center, and widened pedestrian sidewalks and bicycle 
lanes on both sides. 

Leverett Circle Pedestrian Bridge, over the O'Brien Highway/In- 
terstate 93, a 270-foot span connecting the mezzanine level of the 
MBTA Science Park/West End station to the parking lot adjacent to the 
State Police barracks on the Charles River Esplanade. Construction 
is estimated to take 12 to 18 months, but there is no start date or cost 
estimate since design is in the early stages. This bridge will be com- 
plementary to the Appleton Pedestrian Bridge, connecting Charles 
Circle and the Charles River Esplanade, soon to be completed. Both 
bridges were designed by Miguel Rosales, who also worked on the 








Leonard P. Zakim Bunker Hill Bridge. North Washington Street 
Bridge, also known as the Charlestown Bridge, connecting the North 
End with Charlestown. Originally built in 1898 and rebuilt several 
times, the 
bridge is 
another 
victim of 
no main- 
tenance, 
with the 
two cen- 
ter lanes 
closed be- 
cause of 
Structural 
weakness. 
It is proposed to rebuild the bridge in stages starting in 2017, witha 
3-4 year construction period and an estimated cost of $125 million. 
The final bridge will have four lanes of traffic (two in each direction) 
with outer lanes for pedestrians and bicycles and viewing areas. 
Northern Avenue Bridge. Opened in 1908 for freight trains, trucks, 
cars and pedestrians, the bridge was allowed to deteriorate becoming 
usable only by pedestrians and finally closed a year ago. It is now 
slated for demolition at a cost of about $15 million. 

The City and the Boston Society of Architects jointly sponsored 
an “ideas competition” that generated 133 submissions, of varying 
quality, for the design of a new bridge. Most of the ideas submitted 
supported a new bridge that is low and used some form of movable 
bridge technology to provide the required navigation. 

Some ideas from the competition may make it into the Request for 
Proposals for design of a new bridge. The request for qualifications 
was recently issued by Boston’s Public Works Department. The cost 
of a new bridge has been estimated at about $100 million. 


Vision Zero: What Is It? 


Vision Zero is a Swedish concept begun in 1997to reduce roadway 
fatalities and serious crashes. About 20 U.S. cities have signed on to 
Vision Zero. The Boston Transportatiaon Department is leading the 
effort in Boston; see www.visionzeroboston.org. Common principles 
prioritize safety and a people-first approach: 
¢ Traffic deaths are preventable and unacceptable. 
¢ Human life takes priority over mobility. Streets 
should be safe for all users. 
Human error is inevitable and the transportation 
system should be designed to anticipate error. 
Technological advancements are needed to counter 
human error and bad behavior. 
Speed is a fundamental predictor of crash survival. 
The transportation system should be designed for speeds that 
protect human life. 
Safe human behaviors, education, and enforcement are needed 
for a safe system. 
¢ Government policies need to prioritize safety for roadways. 
Data show pedestrian fatalities are on the rise, cyclist fatalities are 
stable and driver fatalities are declining, so the focus of Vision Zero 
is on protecting “vulnerable users.” 
Boston’s Action Plan focuses on “tackling speeds and redesigning 


VISION 
Zero 
City of Roston default speed limit from 30 mph to 25 mph; high-vis- 


roadways, reducing distracted and impaired driving, creating aculture 
of empathy, and holding ourselves accountable.” Although Vision 
Zero is a 15-year plan, the City’s Action Plan cover only 2016. 
Action plan elements (highlights): 


Street Design: Neighborhood traffic calming in two areas; implement 
10 miles of bike network projects; create a “Safe Crossings” program 
for major streets; update City’s policies to shorten 
signal cycles and extend crossing times; create plan 
for plowing bike lanes, sidewalks, crosswalks, and 
access to bus stops. 

Enforcement: Support legislative action to reduce 


ibility enforcement campaigns against speeding, red- 
light running and failure to yield; explore technology 
to assist with enforcement. 


Education & Enforcement: Public Service Announcements; target 
education to elderly, homeless, youth and “people in treatment”; give 
free bike helmets and lights, implement high-visibility enforcement 
campaigns at 10 high-crash locations. 


Community Engagement: make Vision Zero part of all community 
meetings; collect feedback on Vision Zero actions; ensure Vision 
Zero is accessible to non English-speakers. 





Urban Renewal Renewed 


The 1949 Housing Act gave cities redevelopment powers through 
Urban Renewal, and led to the creation of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority (BRA) to be the City’s developer. A key element of the 
1965/1975 General Plan for the City of Boston was to provide “the 
incentive to public and private enterprise both the develop and to 
maintain land at its highest and best use” with over 3,000 acres of 
redevelopment. The 1965/1975 General Plan included 10 “General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan Areas” and 6 Improvement Areas 
requiring selective public improvements. 

By 1972 Boston had 22 Urban Renewal Districts, and the BRA 
would develop a number over the districts’40-year span. A vote of 
the City Council in 2004 extended the plans for 10 years. When the 
10-year extension was up in 2015, the BRA wanted to renew 16 of 
the City’s 18 active Urban Renewal districts even though Boston was 


in the middle of a renaissance in which billions have been invested. 
4 {7 





“General Neighborhood Renewal Plan areas” identified in the 1965/75 General 
Plan. The number of urban renewal districts grew to 22 by 1972. The BRA insists 
it still needs 14 Districts. 


The BRA ran a “planning” and “community engagement process” in 
2015 that focused exclusively on the Urban Renewal Extension Process 
without an alternative in which urban renewal powers were eliminated. 
A series of meetings in Urban Renewal Districts focused on projects 
the BRA’s Urban Renewal powers facilitated and how the same 
powers in Urban Renewal enabling legislation could now do good, 
not bad, and meet the City’s “changing needs.” For example, the 
BRA changed the old goal of “tackle blight” to “create vibrancy” 
and demonstrated that certain Urban Renewal tools are critical for 
promoting development. An example is the “Blight Finding” tool 
that could assist Boston Properties by declaring Back Bay/South 
End MBTA district “blighted” to qualify for M.G.L. Ch. 121A tax 
agreement to exempt redevelopment projects from taxes. 

While the BRA engaged the public, the body that mattered was the 
Boston City Council, charged with approving the proposed extension. 
The BRA had two working sessions with the Council in early 2016. 
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After wide-ranging discussions of the benefits of Urban Renewal 
and the evolving BRA mission and tactics, the central issue for the 
Council came down to the length of the extension of Urban Renewal 
powers and what the BRA would be asked to do as part of approving 
the extension. Council discussion in April indicated the “BRA could 
use the extension to prepare for revision or elimination of powers 
that were intended to be temporary.” The BRA had a pragmatic reason 
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2015 Urban Renewal Distrcts. North Station expires in 2020. BRA did not 
renew North Harvard, West End and Bedford West. Fourteen Urban Re- 
newal Districts were extended with no boundary changes for 6 years. 
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it needed the extension: its records were a mess and it had no idea 
how many Land Disposition Agreements it had that govern affordable 
housing and other key agreements. The Council agreed that time was 
needed to straighten out the BRA’s records but ultimately did not take 
a Stand on whether the BRA should continue to oversee 14 Urban 
Renewal districts while the City is more prosperous than ever. Shirley 
Kressel, expert on the BRA, argues the City of Boston has the same 
powers as the BRA (eminent domain, blight-finding, and rezoning) but 
with the added benefit of public accountability and legal recourse. 

In the end, the Council voted to extend the BRA’s 14 Urban 
Renewal districts six years (not ten as requested or five as proposed; 
year five will be an election year...). The Council established a weak 
“Action Plan” which the BRA agreed to aimed at addressing issues 
of transparency and mission and will meet with the Council twice a 
year. 


City Council BRA Urban Renewal Action Plan: 


1. BRA to retain the notice and information page on BRA 
website beyond approval of Urban Renewal extensions as an 
information conduit for Urban Renewal activities by the BRA, 
including notice of all minor and major modifications. 

2. Inventory all land disposition agreements (“LDAs”) in Urban 
Renewal areas and make them publicly available. The BRA’s 
priority for the LDA inventory is the South End and Charlestown. 
The new database of LDAs will complement the BRA’s efforts 
to modernize management of its leases and assets. 

3. The BRA will evaluate and organize BRA-owned land. 

4. The BRA will review boundaries of plan areas to determine 
where modifications may be warranted, prioritizing the South 
End and Charlestown. 

5. The BRA commits to exploring the creation of new Urban 
Renewal plan areas, including Mattapan. 

6. The BRA will review existing procedures surrounding 
disposition of BRA-owned land and revise protocols for land 
disposition in such a manner that reflects community planning 
goals and priorities. 

7. As part of the annual update, the BRA will provide updates on 
progress of the completion of the Urban Renewal plans. 





Government Center Urban Renewal Plan, 1961. 


Recent Projects Aided by Urban 


Renewal Tools 

The BRAs presentation materials made the case that the large- 
scale, neighborhood clearing Urban Renewal of the 1950s and 
1960s would never happen again. The destruction of the West End, 
Government Center and other neighborhoods is no longer consistent 
with the BRA’s approach of investing in already-developed areas to 
add density and promote vibrancy. 

The BRA featured nine recent projects to help makes its case 
that Urban Renewal powers are being used by the BRA when help 
is needed with land assembly, when other plans fail, and when 
the private sector needs a boost. The nine projects shown seem 
to highlight private-sector developments that on the surface look 
like odd recipients of Urban Renewal assistance: two luxury hotel 
and residential; Back Bay office tower, and Spaulding Rehab in 
Charlestown. Also shown are Whittier Health Center, Charlesview 
Apartments and Bruce Bolling Municipal Building. 
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Whittier Health Center, Roxbury 
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Downtown Waterfront Municipal 


Harbor Plan (MHP) Winding Down 


The end is in sight for the Boston Redevelopment Authority’s (BRA) 
Municipal Harbor Plan (MHP), in the works for over three years. The 
BRA issued the draft MHP for review July 20 and expects to file the 
MHP with the State Dept. of Environmental Protection (DEP) in Sep- 
tember 2016 for approval. The MHP provides relief from the Ch. 91 
Public Waterways requirements. It will cover the Downtown Water- 
front from Long Wharf Marriott Hotel to the Evelyn Moakley Bridge. 

The plan features a 200-foot height limit and a 50 percent open 
space requirement for new buildings. The plan includes “flexible de- 
velopment standards” for three key parcels, meaning the MHP would 
allow significantly more development at the three sites: 

@ Long Wharf Marriott Hotel would be allowed to expand its 
footprint from 64 percent lot coverage to 80 percent to add shops 
and restaurants around its blank wall perimeter. 

@ The Hook Lobster site would be allowed a height of 305 feet, 
FAR 13, 260,000 s.f. floor area, 30 percent open space. State- man- 
dated Ch. 91 limits are 55 feet height and 50 percent open space. 

@ The Boston Harbor Garage site would be allowed 600 feet 
height (the FAA limit), 900,000 s.f. floor area and 30 percent open 
space in contrast to Ch. 91 limits of 155 feet height and 50 percent 
open space. The Conservation Law Foundation, the New England 
Aquarium and Harbor Towers, among others have strongly op- 
posed this density on the Waterfront. The developers, Chiofaro Co. 
and Prudential Real Estate Investments, originally proposed 600 
feet height, 1.3 million s.f. floor area and 30 percent open space. 

The work left for the Advisory Committee is to recommend offsets 
that the developers must do as a penalty for exceeding the Chapter 91 
limits. The Advisory Committee will meet Sept. 28 at 3:00 p.m. in 
the Piemonte Room in City Hall. Review the draft plan and comment 
http://www. bostonredevelopmentauthority.org/getattachment/3ad86e 
Oe-42c4-45 10-8d07-008b47482fcc. 
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The project area for the Downtown Waterfront Municipal Harbor Plan 
extends from the Evelyn Moakley Bridge to Christopher Columbus Park 
and covers parcels on the water side only. 








Boston Bikes Program Losing Steam? — 
Cycling advocates report noticeable changes in the 
Walsh Administration approach to the eight-year-old 
Boston Bikes Program, begun by Mayor Menino to help 
the City shed its “worst place to ride a bike” reputation. 

According to some cycling advocates involved in 

Boston Bikes, 2015-16 has seen major changes in 
programming and overall approach to promoting cycling 
in Boston: 

¢ Elimination of the Women’s Bike Festival 

¢ Elimination of the dedicated Bike Coordinator 
(replaced with “Active Transportation Director’) 

* Reduced activity by the Boston Bikes Advisory 
Group; website still lists December 2015 deadline 
to apply for membership 

* Boston Bikes Advisory Group website does not list 
members or meeting dates 

* Boston bike map has not been updated and reissued 
since 2013 

¢ 2013 Bike Network Plan was supposed to be updated 
annually; no updates are available on website 

* Separated bike lanes for Connect Historic Boston 
are one year behind schedule 

* Pace of bike lane installation seems to be slowing. 
2015: about 100 miles installed since 2008; 2018 goal 
is 195 miles (requests for up-to-date mileage got no 
response). 

* Maintenance and bike lane marking are lagging 

Question: Will Boston continue to be awarded League 
of American Bicyclists “Bike Friendly Community”? 












Bike-friendly Boston? See photos below 
A Decades-old tree root, Melnea Cass bike 
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Teeth-rattling bike lane, Brookline Avenue 
Tree roots create washboard surface on the 
Melnea Cass bike path 

There’s supposed to be a solid white line left 
of the symbol, Centre Street 
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Boston’s GoBoston 2030 transportation plan 
promotes high-tech solutions including smart 
signals and smart corridors... 


Wow JUST LIKE NYC. \e 
POLICE CONTROLLING TRAFFIC) J 





Sometimes low-tech 
smart traffic cops work best 


© Mark Reusch « MisterReusch.com 2016 
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You Were Asking 


Q. Professor Pothole in NYC, aka Lucius Riccio, criticizes 


officials who pat themselves on the back for filling 
thousands of potholes. Riccio advocates regular road- 
way maintenance to reduce pothole problems. Does 
he have a brother to help us in Boston? 


A. Even if he did, our data-driven Mayor Walsh might 


not embrace this approach as he likes the back pats. 
. What is a Nexus Study the BRA has commissioned? 


. The BRA hired Karl F. Seidman and ConsultEcon, Inc. 
for a study to review its linkage program. Linkage re- 
quires developers of big commercial projects needing 
zoning relief to pay into the Neighborhood Housing 
Trust or Jobs Trust. The study is looking at impacts 
of growth on housing affordability and jobs. It will 
identify the linkage fee level needed to fund affordable 
housing and job training toaddress demand generated 
by big development projects. Advocates are pushing 
Mayor Walsh to raise the fees that do not keep pace 
with inflation. The six-month study will cost $50,000. 


Q. How can the MBTA say the new Government Center 


station was “on budget” when the FY 14 MBTA budget 
was $50.65 million and it ended up at $88 million? 


A. The Boston Informer reported in 2011 the low bid for 


what was around a $44 million station came in $20 
million high. So the MBTA hired a new designer and 
the new estimate ended up higher than the 2011 low 
bid. Good thing the MBTA closed the station and saved 
$16 million or it would have been really expensive. 


. How many spaces are in the parking freeze bank? 


. Zero, according to the Air Pollution Control Commission 
which administers Boston’s parking freezes. The num- 
ber has not been updated since 2013 and the City really 
doesn’t know how many spaces are actually available to 
be used in new garages. The number of parking spaces 
in the downtown area is capped at 35,556. 


PEOPLE MOVERS 


Andrew Therriault, from director of Data Science at the 
DNC to Boston’s first chief data officer in the Dept. of 
Innovation and Technology. 

Jackie DeWolfe, from executive director of LivableStreets 
to MassDOT director of Sustainable Mobility. 

Yanni Tsipis, from Colliers International to WS Develop- 
ment, Seaport. 

Peter J. Howe, from NECN to Denterlein public relations. 

Brian Shortsleeve is now MBTA CFO & interim MBTA GM. 

Andy Paul, P.E., from Kittelson & Assoc. to MassDOT 
State Highway Design Engineer. 

Joe Cornish, from Historic New England to Boston 
Landmarks Commission staff for Boston’s Architectural 
Commissions. 

Lisa Saunders and Robert Weintraub are new mayoral 
appointees to the Back Bay Architectural Commission. 
Anthony B.Casendino was not reappointed. 

David Leonard, Boston Public Library director of admin- 
istration and Seeehogy and interim BPL president, is 
permanent BPL president. 


Tom Doolittle, from Kleinfelder to Alta Planning + Design. 


